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A report of the highly suc- 
cessful meeting held last fall at 
Colgate University never reach- 
ed the editor. Professor Koller’s 
address at that meeting appears 
elsewhere in this issue. Offi- 
cers elected were: 


President: Ellsworth Barnard, 
Alfred University 

Vice President: George Kahrl, 
Elmira College 

Secy.-Treas.: Miriam Small, 
Wells College 


Directors: Joan Lyon, Skid- 


more College; Henry Ten Eyck | 


Perry, University of Buffalo; 
Kathrine Koller, University of 
Rochester. 


Spring Meeting 


This C. E. A. group is plan- 
ning a meeting at Wells College, 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, on May 1. 


i There will be an afternoon ses- 
sion and an evening session. The 


a‘ternocn meeting beginning at 
3:00 will be a round table dis- 
cussion on the subject: “Intro- 
ducing College Students To Lit- 
erature”. The evening session 
will be a dinner meeting. Full 
details in a later issue. 


Middle Atlantic C.E.A. 
Spring Meeting—April 17, 1948 


i Place: Goucher College Alum- 
nae Lodge, 1 East 24th Street, 
Baltimore. 
General Topic: Teaching Eng- 
lish to the Non-Specialist. 
10:45 A. M. Call to Order by 
President Raymond D. Havens. 
Scholarship and The Art of 
Teaching—by Louis Teeter, 
George Washington University. 
Discussion led by L. Giovan- 
nini, Catholic Univ. 
English Among the Liberal 
Arts—by Ford K. Brown, St. 
John’s College. 
by F. D. Cooley, Univ. of Ma- 
ryland. 


Election of Officers for 1948- 
1949. 


1:00 P. M. Luncheon for those 
who attend the meeting. 


Discussion led | 


Description of a Survey 
Course in Action 


English 103, the course taken 
‘by most of the freshmen at 
Cornell College, is listed in our 
\catalogue as freshman composi- 
ition and literature. “Reading 
jand class discussion,” says the 
\description, “serve as a basis for 
exercise in composition. The 
icourse aims to be _ corrective 
lwhere it need be, but also to 
\develop judgment and apprecia- 
ition where it can.” (There is 
another course, 101, for those 
who have made the _ lowest 
scores in the placement tests.) 


As we observed students com- 
ing into college it seemed to us 
that the quality most lacking in 
them was any comprehension of 
what the role of literature is. 
To most of them, literature was 
a lot of chatter, interesting or 
uninteresting, comprehensible or 
incomprehensible, about this and 
that. They had been antholo- 
gized into chaos. 


The world is full of “why” 
books. For our modest task we 
set ourselves a “how.” How 
have human beings behaved? 
The description of their be- 
havior is literature. Sometimes 
literature tells why, too, in an 
unscientific but nevertheless 
truthful way. What we wanted 
to do was to trace those hows 
and whys—to show that ~the 
how of one period and people 
often became the why of the 
jnext, to show where an idea had 
|Ree born, whither it had travel- 
led, and what it was up to 
among us today. 


Since the ideas of théir own 
\day are naturally more accessi- 
ble for eighteen-year-olds than 
ithe ideas of by-gone times, we 
began with contemporary Amer- 
lica. For several years we were 
able to obtain reprints of the an- 
niversary issue of the Saturday 
Review of Literature’ called 
Between Two Wars.” 
| Around the critical and histori- 
cal essays in the review we as- 
sembled a group of readings se- 
lected as far as possible to illus- 
trate the trends in writing as- 
sessed in it. These selections 


This\included three novels, T h e 


will be tendered by President|Grapes of Wrath, The Great 


and Mrs. David A. Robertson of Gatsby, Babbitt; 


Goucher. Notice of intention to 
attend must be sent Prof. Eliza- 
beth Nitchie, Goucher College, 


Baltmore (18), Md., by April 15. : 
Reig Sha-|ume of recent short stories; and 


Luncheon Speaker: 


piro. 


Subject: Teaching The Po- 


a volume of 
plays, which included writing 
by O'Neill, Odets, Anderson, 
Rice, Wilder, and others repre- 
sentative of the period; a vol- 


a group of poems which we se- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


What Goes On 
In “English I’ 

Despite occasional bold ex- 
periments, the content of the 
required course in Freshman 
English in various colleges is 
fairly well standardized. But 
the emphasis on different items 
almost invariably included in 
the course varies greatly from 
institution to institution. There 
is no _ characteristic difference 
among courses offered in pri- 
vate, municipal, and state col- 
leges, nor do the Freshman Eng- 
lish courses offered in colleges 
of one region differ fundamen- 
tally from those in another. 
Many English departments are 
dissatisfied with the courses 
they conduct and are consider- 
ng changes. 

These observations are based 
on answers to a questionnaire 
recently sent out to colleges 
mainly in the Southwest, but 
with samplings from points as 
widespread as Middlebury Col- 
lege in Vermont, the University 
of Michigan, the University of 


North Carolina, and the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

In order to see just what the 
average student is confronted 
with, let us follow him into a 
hypothetical average Freshman 
English course. When he has 
had just time enough to paftk 
his bags in his dormitory room, 
he is almost sure to be herded 
into an auditorium and given 
an examination in English, It 
will probably be one of a num- 
ber of nationally known stand- 


ardized placement or achieve- 
ment tests some form of which 


he may already have taken in 
high school, although there is 
an outside chance that it will 
have been compiled by the Eng- 
lish department at the college. 
In one out of four institutions, 
if his score is high enough — 
though that is improbable since 
he is only an average student—, 
he will be excused from 
taking Freshman English. Such 
a grade at the University of 
Alabama or the University of 
Mississippi would land him in a 
special “fast” section. Else- 
where he has a little better than 
even chance of being registered 
in a_ section with classmates 
whose test scores indicate ability 
comparable to his own. 

He will meet with these class- 
mates three fifty-minute periods 
a week throughout two semes- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


College English Dept. 
“What are the functions of a 
college English department,” I 
asked the members of the staff 
who were in the office when I 
turned from the phone after ac- 
cepting Mr. Lawson’s invitation 
to speak this evening. “Like 
Caesar’s wife,” murmured one, 
“to be all things to all people.” 
I can agree with that slightly 
ribald remark if we may in- 
terpret it to mean that in Eng- 
lish studies we find all the dis- 
ciplines and riches of the hu- 
manities where he who seeks 
may find the answer to many of 
his questions about the meaning 
and significance of this life. 

If I may follow the Elizabeth- 
ans and paraphrase the ancients, 
I shall say that the aim of Eng- 
lish studies is to teach and to 
delight, and to do both for the 
relief of man’s estate. There is 
a great need to consider the 
functions of any department to- 
day in terms of what education 
must do and what it can do. 

For example, can the course 
I had in the history of the Eng- 
lish novel be justified today? 
Pages read from Raleigh and 
Baker unacknowledged by the 
professor (only a chance visit to 
the library revealed all to me) 
and a series of factual quizzes, 
“who was Smelfungus”, taught 
me the catch phrases about fore- 
runners of the English novel, 
realism, naturalism, but nothing 
about criticism or modern writ- 
ers such as Virginia Woolf or 
Joyce. I cannot believe that 
such a specialized factual histo- 
ry of a type can be justified in 
education today. What does this 
have to do with war, hunger, 


economic struggles, the question 
of what to do with the great 
scientific forces which we have 
in our hands and what to do 
with the human energy which 
mechanical force can set free? 
What constitutes an ethical code 
today? What is integrity? What 
is social integrity?’ These are 
the problems which concern us 
now. Bunyan and Defoe may 
have something to teach us 
about these problems not be- 
cause they are the forerunners 
of the novel, but because they 
have much to say about human 
nature and because their way of 
saying it is charged with emo- 
tion or conviction or merely be- 
cause they awaken us to think 
about problems of living. 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Howard Lowry, College of Wooster (1948) 
Ross Taylor, Univ. of Wichita (1948) 
E. K. Brown, Univ. of Chicago (1949) 
Henry S. Canby, Yale University (1949) 
S. M. Pitcher, State Univ. of Iowa (1949) 
T. M. Pearce, Univ. of New Mexico (1950) 


Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ. (1950) 
Mark Van Doren, Columbia Univ. (1950) 
Membership in the College Enzlisih 


Association $2.00 a year, of which $1.50 
is for subscription of the CEA CRITIC. 
Subscription for Libraries $1.50. 


Application for entry as Second Class 
matter at Brookiyn, N. Y., is pendins. 


The Place of Letters 
In Liberal Education 


The study of literature is cen- 
tral to liberal education because: 

l. Reading is an almost uni- 
versal source of pleasure. The 
enjoyment of some _ reading 
(magazine fiction, detective stor- 
ies, popular novels, and_ the 
like) requires no study; but for 
the full enjoyment of the best 
literature of all epochs, study is 
necessary. 

2. Literature arrests the rapid 
flow of experience, holds it up 
for contemplation and under- 
standing. It removes us momen- 
tarily to new worlds, and re- 
turns us to the familiar with 
fresh awareness. What was ours 
becomes more ours, and we rec- 
ognize the familiar for the first 
time. Literature reveals the 
complexity of human character 
—the working of desires and 
motives, the traits in which men 
are alike and different. It ex- 
plores the meaning of men’s re- 
lations to one another; it reveals 
the connection of character and 
destiny. 

3. Literature makes real the 
continuity of past with present 
by helping to explain the socie- 
ties that have existed at any 
time and how they came to be. 

4. In showing forth the vari- 


Bull., XXXIII, 4, Dec. °47. 


What Sort of Person, 
The English Teacher? 


Regardless of the “level” at 
which we function as teachers 
of English, regardless of the im- 
mediate subject-matter, we 
should exemplify the virtue of 
magnanimity — of largeness of 
mind and spirit, or in William 
Hazlitt’s expression, of “compre- 
hensiveness of soul.” This in- 
clusive characteristic implies 
justice tempered by the Biblical 
compassion, loving - kindness, 
charity, or love. It includes his- 
toric imagination and philosoph- 
ic perspective. 

To be large-minded does not 
necessitate that we be  long- 
headed. As Chesterton pointed 
out in his witty criticism of Ar- 
nold’s notion of the grand 
style: one does not have to be 
solemn in order to be serious. 
Humor, the comic spirit, when 
that grace is given us, is to be 
welcomed. 

Nor should largeness of spirit 
be restricted to English teach- 
ers, or for that matter, to 
teachers in general. Yet it is 
particularly within our province; 
for as teachers of literature, of 
literary masterpieces, we are 
frequently and _ intimately 
brought into touch with large- 
ness of spirit, with the great 
potentialities of human nature. 
As Longinus put it, sublimity 
is the “echo of the great soul”. 
Greatness of mind is, or should 
be, the very stuff with which 
we work. If, moreover, we try 
to make this largeness of spirit 
our essential orientation, and if 
we enjoy even a portion of it, 
we shall find that it directs or 


that those who seem so amiable 
and good and so trustworthy, 
when we only know them by 
their writings, disappoint us so 
painfully, if at length we come 
to have a personal acquaintance 
with them. We do not recog- 
nize in the living being the elo- 
quence or the wisdom which so 
enchanied us. He is rude, per- 
haps, and unfeeling; he is sel- 
fish; he is dictatorial, he is sen- 
sual, he is empty-minded and 
frivolous; while we in our sim- 
plicity had antecedently thought 
him the very embodiment of 
purity and tenderness, or an or- 
acle of heavenly truth.” 

I think of a like pattern of 
experience when I suggest that 
we teachers who do _ profess 
great-mindedness and who traf- 
fic in it, need to be on our 
guard against pseudo-magnanim- 
ity, for, in effect, this makes of 
us asses parading in a lion’s 
skin, and it causes at least two- 
fold harm. First, it encourages 
in us a false conceit of moral 
and spiritual excellence. Sec- 
ond, it is likely to have bad ef- 
fects on our students. The more 
discerning among them will rec- 
ognize, during our interpretive 
mimicry and histrionics, or im- 
mediately afterwards, that we 
ourselves are hollow vessels— 
temporary containers and vehi- 
cles of a largeness of spirit we 
do not really possess. The less 
discerning, as they mature, 
may come to the same conclu- 
sion — months, years later. As 
a result of the disillusionmen: 
that follows the recognition, 
these students may lose what- 
ever positive humanistic values 
they may temporarily have ex- 
perienced when we, the teach- 
ers, acted as cultural middle- 
men in the classroom. 


| 


|subtle form of moral self-induld 


our teachings and our own live 
as well as the lives of our stu 
dents? 

Akin to pseudo-magnanimit 
is another occupational diseasé 
which is likely to debilitate wl 
English teachers as we work 
with the very stuff of greatne 
of spirit. It might be called 
carious magnanimity. It is 


gence. It rests content with ams 
inoperative emotional and imagi- 
native magnanimity stimulated = 
through association with great = 
literature, but not productive of= 
“fruits” of character. It omits= 


the final link in a chain which Fy 


should extend from greatness of ° 


idea and sentiment to corre- ~~ 


sponding greatness of character 
and action. It is a kind of 
short-circuited or involuted 
magnanimity. It gives us the 
delights of large ideas, noble 
sentiments, lofty ideals, with- 
out exacting of us the price to 
be paid for the privilege of all 
this flattering grandeur of 
heart, this exaltation of imagi- 
nation and intellect. At bottom 
it is sentimentality, as Chester- 
ton has defined that term: inj 
dulgence in immediately pleas- 
urable and otherwise gratifying 
emotions without accepting th 
duties and responsibilities whic 
go with these feelings. 

The New Sciences have pro 
vided marvelously delicate 
powerful techniques, processes, 
and instruments — mental and 
physical; but there still remains 
the problem of the right use of 
these ingenious discoveries and 
inventions. The virtue of mag 
nanimity, with its more specifi¢ 
attributes, provides a directive 
and a “telos”’ for the utilization 
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ity. Further, it fosters that to- 
tal habit of mind or, as Hazlitt 


called it, “temper of mind” — 
which we so sorely need in our 
desperate efforts to articulate a 
world consciousness and a world 
community. 

Especially in this post-war 
period (which many already re- 
gard as the prelude to the next 
war!), when so much stress is 
placed upon what is immediate- 


ly and tangibly useful, and when 
there is widespread cynicism as 
to the worth of the moral and 
social intangibles suggested by 
the term ‘“magnanimity’, we 
teachers of English must try to 
make this virtue dominantly 
current. For it gives to man 
some of his chief claims to dig- 
nity, respect, and hope. 
MAXWELL H. GOLDBERG 
University of Massachusetts 


Professor Goldberg’s paper 
was adapted from a talk given 
at the fall conference of the N. 
E. Assn. of Teachers of English. 


Workbook for 
English 
Vocabulary Building 


RICHARD MALLERY 
New York University 


$1.20 


= D. C. HEATH & CO. 


Back in print again 


The Adventures 
Of Huckleberry Finn 
College Edition 
in 


HARPER’S MODERN CLASSICS 


With the original introduc- 
tion by Brander Matthews 
and a new introduction by 
Dixon Wecter, authority on 
Mark Twain and 
of his 


literary 


editor unpublished 


works. 


$1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers 
49 East 33d St., New York 16 


BEEN READING 


Members are invited to con- 
tribute reviews of books, old 
or new, which they wish to 
cal, to the attention of other 
English teachers. Professor J. 
Gordon Eaker, the Assistant 
Editor, is in charge of I'VE 
BEEN READING. He is Head, 
Department of English, Jersey 
City Junior College, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Comnients on reviews will 
be welcomed. 


STANFORD SHORT STORIES: 
1946. 


Ed. Wallace Stegner. Stanford 

University Press, 1947. ix: 

107 pp. $2.00. 

Stanford Short Stories: 1946 is 
a first year’s harvest from The 
Stanford Writing Center 
gram, supported by a $75,000 
five-year fellowship and prize 
grant from Dr. Edward H. Jones 
and directed by Wallace Stegner 


(Remembering Laughter, The 
Big Rock Candy Mountain), who 
came to Stanford cross-continent 
from Harvard. 

The slender volume contains 
ten stories, two each by five 
young authors, three men and 
two women. Short biographical 
sketches of the authors are ap- 
pended. According to Professor 
Stegner in his Preface, all these 
stories “are not amateur per- 
formances, but professional, or 
so nearly professional as to con- 
fuse a critic.” Stegner goes on 
to say, “Any writing program in 
a university must justify itself 
ultimately by its ability to pro- 
duce professional writers.” Actu- 
ally, six of the ten had won pre- 
vious publication, three in na- 
tionally recognized magazines. 
The others, Stegner implies, were 
deserving, but were too experi- 


mental or violated mass-circula- 
tion taboos. “A university is an| 
area of free intellectual inquiry, | 
but a magazine with a large cir- 
culation is not.” 

All the stories are readable. 
They are smooth, finished writ- 
ing, with very few touches of 
amateurism, such as the viola- 
tion of point of view which I no- 
ticed in one. Perhaps the point 
of “A Stranger’s Funeral” might 
be clearer; the symbolism of 
“Who Made This Subway?” will 
baffle some, or necessitate a sec- 
ond reading. None are great lit- 
erature,. but perhaps this is too 
much to expect of the contem- 
porary short story, done in col- 
lege or elsewhere. Of them all, 
I believe only “Dom Pedro’s 
Crown” makes no pretense to 
values beyond mere entertain- 
ment; certainly most have social, 
or sociological, implications. 

What strikes me most is the 
extremely contemporary nature 
of the subject matter. Despite 


what some writers’ market guide 
say, the demand for war-material 
stories must be good. All of the 
six stories by men are the work 
of veterans, and all incorporate 
war-time experiences. Of the 
stories by women, those of Miss 
Byers have no pronounced con- 
temporary flavor, but those of 
Mrs. Bellows do. Not one of the 
ten stories chronicles normal, 
happily-adjusted, adult life even 
in the denouement. Five include 
references to violations of tradi- 
tional morality. Alcoholic bev- 
erages figure in eight and sleep- 
ing potions in the other two. The 
war and the first of the peace 
must have greatly increased the 
demand for both stimulants and 
sedatives. The authors of these 
stories are highly conscious of 
“the turbulence of the times,” 
but the atomic age is recognized, 
I believe, only in one lone refer- 
ence to Hiroshima. 

The biographical sketches show 
that all the stories derive with 
remarkable directness from the 
recent experiences of their au- 
thors, who have seen a good deal 
of the world. Once again we 
observe that the material of fic- 
tion is life, though art must still 
add its adornments. I am left 
wondering why the ten stories 
do not represent ten authors in- 
stead of five, and why there is 
no non-war story by aman. Sub- 
sequent annual volumes will 
doubtless be watched by the 
publishers, but should be of at 
least as much interest to teach- 
ers of English. There are no is- 
lands any more. 

Cecil B. Williams 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


THE POETIC IMAGE, by Cecil 
Day Lewis, Oxford University 


Press, New York, 1947. 157 

pp., $3.00. 

Reading this book was a de- 
pressing experience for me. 


Without conscious intention, I 
am sure, Mr. Day Lewis con- 
vinced this reader at least that 
he must be a sort of poet him- 
self in order to understand 
much modern poetry, and also 
books about it. To be sure, Mr. 
Day Lewis says that he has tried 
to weed out all jargon, and he 
laughs gently at critics of po- 
etry who “live very largely by 
annotating, codifying, refining, 
transmogrifying, or delicately 
wincing at” the “eoarse and fun- 
damental” truths of poetry. 
However, in spite of this wel- 
come objectivity and humor Mr. 
Day Lewis frequently gets in- 
volved in the inevitable abstrac- 
tions and even in the deep well 
of the poet’s unconscious. He 
quotes with approval Walter 
Raleigh’s remark that “you can- 
not lecture on really pure po- 
etry any more than you can 
talk about the ingredients of 
pure water,” but Mr. Day Lewis 


persists in trying despite the 
warning. However, the fact 
that I could not follow him all 
the way is not necessarily a 
criticism of the book; I feel sure 
that other readers with better, 
or at least different, equipment 
will find much that is illuminat- 
ing and even profound. 

The chapters which I believe 
will be most generally useful 
are two in which the author 
stands back a little from the 
images themselves and considers 
his subject in more or less his- 
torical perspective. The first of 
these, “The Field of Imagery”, 
surveys types and theories of 
imagery in English poetry and 
criticism during the last four 
hundred years. The other chap- 
ter which views images against 
a larger background is the one 
entitled “The Living Image”. 
In this Mr. Day Lewis discusses 
“some of the difficulties con- 
fronting the poet who wishes to 
be modern,” and in so doing 
throws much light on the aims 
and methods of his colleagues 
and contemporaries. 

JOHN K. REEVES 
Skidmore College 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Taos Field School of the Arts 
The Univ. of New Mexico is 
sponsoring an integrated course 
of Study in Literature, Music, 
and Painting at Taos, June 12 
to Aug. 7, 1948. Enrollment 
limited to 20 men and 20 wom- 
en. Cost, including Dormitory 
Fee, $140.00. Write Dr. Daryle 
E. Keefer, U. of N. M., Albu- 
querque. 


"It Must Be GOOD 


More Colleges and 
Universities are using 


| @ THE WRITER’S GUIDE 
AND 
INDEX TO ENGLISH 


By Porter G. Perrin 


than any other freshman 
composition text. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 


Know Your 

Dictionary- 
“For one word a 
man is often 
deemed to be wise, 
and for one word 
he is often deemed 


to be foolish.” 
—Confucius 


The Winston Dictionary 
Colleze Edition 


The John C. Winston Co. 


1010 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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UNUSUAL WORDS AND HOW 
THEY CAME ABOUT, by Ed- 
win Radford (Philosophical 
Library, 1946). $3.75. 


This book carries on the 19th 
century tradition of the Isn’t- 
it-perfectly-amazing school of 
research. As a bewildering pot- 
pourri of scholarship, conjecture, 
bias, and digression it deserves 
a place just beyond Archbishop 
Trench on The Study of Words. 
Mr. Radford takes a quaint 
stand on linguistic change: “Xy- 
lonite. Is the correct name for 
celluloid.” “Aisle. A much mis- 
used word. It should not be used 
to describe the central nave of 
a church. . . . It applies rightly 
only to the wings or wing of 
the church, aile being French 
for wing. ...”’ Papists are put 
in their place: they are told that 
Pope comes from “the Greek 
infantile word for father’; read- 
ers are solemnly assured that 
people who are granted an au- 
dience with the Holy Father get 
a chance to kiss his foot (p. 
131): At other times the author 
lets himself go on such unusual 
entries as “Sleep. Scientists es- 
timate that during an eight 
hours’ sleep the average human 
being changes position at least 
thirty-five times’ and “Bible. 
There are more acres in York- 
shire than there are letters in 


the Bible.” Further amusement 
is furnished by blunders like 
“Magnun opus’, Skeats for 


Skeat, Ye for Ye, and a refer- 
ence to the Greek word sol for 
sun. 

It is worth remembering that 
Walter Skeat’s reliable and 
scholarly Concise Etymological 
Dictionary (Oxford Press) is 
just as interesting, three times 
as big, and costs about a dollar 
less. 

GEORGE S. McCUE 
Colorado College 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, by 
G. A. Sambrook, M.A. (Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1947, 110 
pp. $.60). 

One who has neglected the 
study of the English language 
will be easily enticed to read 
this little book in the Essential 
English Library, intended main- 
ly for foreign students, but also 
of unusual interest to English 
readers. 

Short, illustrated chapters 
discuss the most interesting 
words contributed by the Ro- 
mans, Celts, Danes, and Nor- 
mans, and trace the transforma- 
tion of Middle English into the 
richness and variety of Modern 
English. We also learn how new 
words are made, how to use the 
dictionary, and something about 
slang. J. G. E. 
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THE USE OF LANGUAGE, by 


Henry F. Pommer and Wil- 
liam M. Sale, Jr., New York, 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1947. 258 


Pp. 

In this engaging and unhack- 
neyed work Messrs. Pommer and 
Sale have combined a _ brief 
treatise on the Nature of Lang- 
uage with chapters on 
the Grammar of English, the 
Elementary Principles of Rheto- 
ric, and Matters of Form. There 
are also exercises at the back 
of the book. Its stimulating ap- 
proach reminds one of the works 
of the late Henshaw Ward; but 
while the superior student and 
his teacher may take great de- 
light in the discussion of the 
objective “who” and the em- 
phatic accusative (although the 
authors do not call it that) af- 
ter the verb “to be’, the imma- 
ture plodder may find himself 
more than ever befuddled. 

R. BALFOUR DANIELS 
University of Houston 


ESSAYS OF SHAKESPEARE— 
An Arrangement by George 
Coffin Taylor, (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1947), 
144 pp. $2.50. 


Quotations from Shakespeare’s 
plays and sonnets are here put 
together in essay form by a 
scholar of remarkable memory. 
His aim is to show Shakespeare 
as a thinker in a better way 
than his thoughts do when scat- 
tered among many characters 
and plays. For those who are 
interested in their setting and 
authenticity, a key to the pass- 
ages is appended giving the 
source of each essay by lines. 

The whole results in some- 
thing like Bacon’s Essays and 
would go far to support Ches- 
terton’s private theory that 
Shakespeare wrote _ Bacon’s 
works. It sounds surprisingly 
like Shakespeare throughout. 
This neat little volume is like 
cod liver oil concentrate — the 
sunshine is there, but the form 
is strange. J. G. E. 


WHAT GOES ON?— 
(Continued from Page 1) 
ters of approximately eighteen 
weeks each. A little more than 
one period a week will be de- 


voted to discussion of such 
matters as grammar, punctua- 
tion, spelling, and _ sentence 
structure, which he has heard 


about most of his life but has 
never seen much point to un- 
derstanding. These topics will 
be discussed somewhat more 
frequently early in the course 
than during the second semes- 
ter. In preparation for such 
sessions of the class, it is fairly 


likely that he be 
exercises of a sort with which 
he is already painfully familiar 
—‘“practice leaves,’ sentences to 
correct, and so on. 

Almost every week during the 
first semester he will be re- 
quired to hand in an original 
theme; during the second semes- 
ter theme assignments may not 
be quite so frequent. Two or 
three times each semester he 
may have to turn out a theme 
during the class period. He will 
probably have to write out cor- 
rections on his themes after his 
instructor has read and graded 
them. Discussion of themes and 
of such mysteries as unity, co- 
herence, and emphasis will oc- 
cupy almost exactly one period 
a week. His instructor will 
confer with him privately about 
his themes as frequently as he 
can find the time to do so— 
usually that will not be very 
often. 

About one day out of four— 
probably less than that the first 
semester but more frequently 
the second—he will be assigned 
to read a certain number of 
pages of “literature.” Depend- 
ing upon the college and the 
section in which our freshman 
finds himself, his reading may 
be selected from works rang- 
ing from the classics (The 
Odyssey, Oedipus Rex, Hamlet, 
Walden) to an article from the 
current issue of Readers’ Digest. 
In many instances it will be as- 
signed primarily to excite his 


Funk & Wagnalls 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS and 
PREPOSITIONS 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 
New Revised and Enlarged Edition 


by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Editorial Staff 
SELDOM do two synonyms have 


identical meanings. The _ ideal 
synonyms handbook, therefore, 
is one that not only lists a group 
of synonyms, but compares their 
definitions and usages and shows 
how a word is related to, yet 
differs from, all other words in 
the group ernald's 
STANDARD ‘HANDBOOK OF 
SYNONYMS uses this method. 
Authors, speakers, letterwriters 
have found it for more than 30 
years an indispensable guide for 
selecting exactly the right word 
to use to make their meaning 
clear and exact. 


Now completely revised! 
8,000 synonyms Index of Synonyms 
4,000 antonyms Index of Antonyms 

the correct use of prepositions 
515 pages — ONLY $3.00 
At your bookstore, or from 


Funk & Wagnalls C y 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


interest and stimulate class dis- 
cussion (selections from The 
Repub’ic, Middletown, or an an- 
thology of recent periodical ar- 
ticles and short stories). 


whole 
utilitas 
having 
with 


In about one college out of 
five, our student will spend tw 
or three weeks getting a smat- 
tering of history of the lang- 
uage and semantics. 
also spend a little time learn- 
ing the use of the library, 
studying forms of business let- 
ters, and so on. 


An Important New Book 


The Rise of the 
American Novel 


Alexander Cowie, Assoc. Prof 
of English, Wesleyan Univ. 


As the first new book i 
devote 


two decades to be 


exclusively to the develop 
ment of the novel in t 
United States, this literar 


history offers a f 
ination of American fiction 


e It gives detailed attentio 
to the period from pre-Rev 
lutionary beginnings to 188 
and, beyond that period, al 
lots a chapter each to Mar 
Twain, William Dean Howells 
and Henry James. The con 
cluding chapter provides 
brief but penetrating discus 


istics and trends 


from 1880 to 1940. 


American Book Compan 
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BOOK NOTE 


The Practice 
Of Exposition 
by 
Joseph M.. Bachelor 


an 
Harold L. Haley 


Here is a book that presents a 
practical, lively and workable 
program for ‘the study of exposi- 
tion at the beginning level. It 
avoids all technical and unpracti- 
cal exposition, restricting itself to 
the forms that students will need. 
There are fifty reading selections. 
Prefacing each section is a short 
but helpful introduction defining 
the type of exposition, explaining 


its usefulness, and giving impor- 
tant hints about its writing. 
$2.20 


Appleton - Century - Cro 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, New Yo 
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whole course is designed to be 


jutilitarian, our average student, 


aving got along all right so far 
ith his inadequate grasp of 
e skills it seeks to develop, 
es little point in taking it too 
eriiously. 
If such a course does not 
und particularly interesting, 
t should be remembered that 
ts content and emphasis are 
argely dictated by the inability 
f the average entering studen’ 
read and write simple Eng- 
ish prose effectively. The qual- 
ty of instruction he gets in 


eet 
Yo 


Richard D. Altick 


PREFACE TO 
CRITICAL 
READING 


“This book is meant to help you 
learn to read.” The first sen- 
tence of this unusual new text 
keynotes its purpose and _ value. 
More than a _ study in literary 
criticism, this is a book to start 
students thinking, to make them 
more conscious of the “good” and 
“bad” in all forms of the written 
word. 


The strength of this book lies in 
the number and aptness of its 
illustrations taken from our news- 
papers, magazines, books, adver- 
tisements—every modern form of 
the written word. The book is 
an exercise in thoughtful reading 
and points the way to better 
writing. 


321 pages 1946 


$]-75 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Ave. New York 


| Now available 


Article Writing 


and Marketing 
GEORGE L. BIRD 


A realistic and thoroughly teachable 
text for magazine writing courses. 


512 pp. $4.00 text ed. 


Ready in May 


Short Novels 


of the Masters 
CHARLES NEIDER 


An international collection 
of ten great short novels 


Prob. 640 pp. Prob. $3.00 


232 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


& Company, Inc. 


Freshman English is 
limited by the necessity of 
spreading small appropriations 
for salaries thin among enough 
teachers, whatever their quali- 
fications, to provide an instruc- 
tor for each section. English 
departments would like to do a 
more effective job. 

It would seem that two things 
might be done to improve the 
course in Freshman _ English. 
Both are administrative. First, 
to raise the rather low objec- 
tives implicit in the courses as 
they have been reported. Sec- 
ond, to appropriate more money 
for departmental salaries and to 
assign more hours and rooms in 
the class schedule. 

GEORGE L. SIXBEY 
Centenary College of Louisiana 

(Limitations of space forced 
editorial pruning of many illus- 
trative details. Ed.) 

Does not Professor Sixbey’s 
account of what goes on in Eng- 
lish I suggest the desirability of 
more than administrative chang- 
es?—Editor. 


further 


SURVEY COURSE— 
(Continued from Page 1) 


lected ourselves and had mime- 
ographed. 

To this part of their work the 
students respond for the most 
part with interest. I do not 
mean that all like what they 
read; far from it. Their imme- 
diate reactions furnish the sub- 
ject matter of their first themes, 
and the themes in turn the basis 
of further class discussion. At 
the end of the term each writes 
a longer paper. 

In this work we try to keep 


Little - known Short Stories 


of a Tragic Young Poet 


The Stories of 
ERNEST 
DOWSON 


Edited by Mark LONGAKER 


A distinguished collection of 
Dowson’s prose from Dil- 
emmas and other sources. 
These sensitive studies will 
afford the reader keen en- 
joyment, and will shed new 
light on a neglected aspect 
of Dowson’s many - sided 
genius. 


122 pages—$2.00 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


Philadelphia 4 


constantly before the student 
two points: (1) the way in which 
this American literature was 
created out of what the America 
and the Americans of the time 


were, and (2) the values that 
were apparently the _ existing 
ones, and the angry demand 


for others, cultural and econom- 
ic, that seemed to the writers 
not to exist in America. 


The next step is to go back 
into the past. We go back to 
Greece. We use either the Iliad 
or the Odyssey, three tragedies 
and a comedy. In addition stu- 
dents buy Edith Hamilton’s 
mythology. We try to make 
students see what happened in 
Greece as a result of the con- 
flict of religion and _ science; 
why Euripides’ ideas on the gods 
are so different from those of 
Homer, even of Aeschylus; how 
the questionings of the Sophists, 
their theories on the secular ori- 
gin of morals, relativity of 
knowledge, and _ individualism 
represent a development of the 
sort that produced the question- 
ing and criticism in America 
during the period between the 
wars. 


For the Roman period we 
use the Aeneid. Of all the peo- 
ples of the past, the Romans 
seem to be closest to American 
students. The romantic ele- 
ments in Greek and Roman 
writing, particularly in the 
work of Ovid, provide a back- 
ground for the study of medie- 
val romance. At times we have 
used Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight; at present we use Au- 
eassin and Nicolette. For an- 
other important aspect of medi- 
evalism we have used the In- 
ferno. This is, I think, the 
least successful of the readings 
The Middle Ages seem more re- 
mote than Greece, certainly 
more remote than Rome. 


The course closes with read- 
ing in the Renaissance period, 
which of course means Shake- 
speare. In the past we have 
also used a selection of biblical 
literature between the Greek 
and Roman readings. 


This year we have an inno- 
vation, a text book. Last year 
the freshmen purchased seven- 
teen different items ranging in 
price from five cents to several 
dollars. We felt we had to se- 
lect a text this year and are 
using Hibbard’s Writers of the 
Western World, which contains 
more of the items we wanted 
than any other one thing that 
we could find. 


What success we have de- 
pends, I think, not only on how 
well we can remember our 
goals, but also on how well we 
can can remember and convey 
the truth that this is literature, 
these are human beings, and 


that neither literature nor hu- 
man beings can be simplified 
into mere goals, into mere illus- 
trations of ideas. 


WINIFRED M. VAN ETTEN 
Cornell College 
(Mt. Vernon, Iowa) 


*A paper read at the Iowa 
Colleges Conference on English, 
College, October 10- 


FUNCTIONS— 
(Continued from Page 1) 


A consideration of what we 
are educating people for these 
days may help us to determine 
the function of the English de- 
partment and the aim of Eng- 
lish studies. I have said that 
English studies should teach and 
delight and do both for the re- 
lief of man’s estate. Therefore, 
we must offer pleasure and 
profit of the highest sort and in 
terms of the greatest needs of 
today. By profit I do not mean 
the short-term profit of Eng- 
lish 106, Radio Script Writing, 
credit 2 hours, and by pleasure 
I do not mean Professor 
Snook’s snap course in Brown- 
ing or the fine show Professor 
Front can put on in Drama 116: 
Profit and pleasure can be 
made inseparable in the devel- 
opment of disciplines of think- 
ing, in determining intellectual 
honesty, in freedea. elap- 
trap emotionalism, in hard-won 
wisdom, in newly-awakened sen- 
sitiveness to these less obvious 
capacities for de ight, wonder, 
pity, sorrow, and joy, and in the 
ability to relate what we read 
to our own world. 


In order to achieve this sense 
of the immediacy of what we 
do as well as to achieve the 
sense of long-range value, it 
seems to me that it is the func- 
tion of the English department 
to present at least three types 
of courses which should fulfill 
these aims, to evaluate the na- 
ture of the major in the field, 
to urge graduate schools to 
train teachers with a broader 
concept of the problems which 
an educated man must face to- 
day, and to demand from the 
English faculties themselves an 
honest and constant appraisal of 
their work. 


The first problem which con- 
fronts the English department 
is that of the first-year course. 
Shall it be a stereotyped course 
in grammar review? The daily 
theme? Description, narration, 
exposition? Over the syl- 
labus for such a course live 
departments labor constantly. 
Methods will vary from a course 
such as Colgate has to a course 
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such as Hiram College develops. 


first function is to teach people 
the use of words as the tools of 
thought. “For if we clearly 
consider what our intention is 
when we speak, we shall find 
it is nothing else but to unfold 
to others the thoughts of our 
own mind.” Dante is as mod- 
ern as Mr. Richards. A discrim- 
inating sense of what words 
mean enables a man to live in 
his environment of newspaper 
and radio with intelligence. 
When a freshman writes that 
“as medieval Knight lived in 
an ironclad aroma and exposed 
his identity by lifting his visor” 
his powers of communication 
are somewhat limited. When in 
a September issue of the 
NEWSLETTER a business man 
complained about the inability 
of the highly specialized chemist 
to convey his ideas to laymen 
he cut the ground away from 
those who demand courses in 
English for Engineers or chem- 
ists. That type of course seems 
to me to offer short-term value 
and fails to teach the ones who 
may need it most, the wealth of 


words for the communication of | 


all ideas. The second important 
function of the first year course 
is the development of a sense of 
logic and the place of logic in 
the organization of any ideas 
about a central theme. How 
it is done is the problem of ev- 
ery staff in terms of its stu- 
dent body. Logical organ- 
ization of ideas is profitable in 
long-term values as well as in 
its immediate returns. This, too, 
the business world cries for, 
and I think it behooves the 
teachers of these first-year 
courses to emphasize the very 
common problems of the ex- 
pression of ideas and the organ- 
ization of material in every 
field. We have heard enough 
of the student who writes care- 
fully for the English depart- 
ment and ignores all he has 
been taught in preparing papers 
in other fields. For this reason 
the first-year course which at- 
tempts to bring a correlation be- 
tween fields of study by work- 
ing with students in presenting 
papers in other courses is very 
defensible. If a course in Eng- 
lish studies is to serve as Latin 
served in earlier times it must 
serve first as a tool for the ex- 
pression of ideas.. And this ap- 
proach is more profitable than 
the highly specialized approach 
of offering a special English 
course for an already too spe- 
cialized science. 


The second type of course 
which fulfills the aim of profit 
and delight should be the course 
which presents literature for 
the _.continuous development of 


powers of discrimination. If 
students are to receive the profit 


] 
from reading, they must learn) 


evaluation, and 
the exactness of the author’s 
meaning. 


interpretation: | 


: " 1g, tk tion of a program for majors. | graduate and the product of ou 
But whatever the method, its the strict discipline of criticism,|How far do the present require- graduate schools must be nar 


ments meet 


in: any way thejrowed. For the success of ed 
/problem of the future teacher,|ucation depends on the men an 
And in learning to graduate student, or the student|women who teach it. 


To kee 


read with discrimination, a stu-|/who majors in English because the English studies vital to me 
dent learns to interpret person-| he wants a cultural background? as sources of wisdom and streng 


al problems as well as social In planning the curriculum for jin 
issues—if this is the aim of the|an English major what consti- questions 
Though I should not|tutes genuine profit for the re- daily, the teacher must have thi 
humanist’s vision. 


teacher. 
be one to teach Macbeth as a 
crime deterrent. 


As for pleasure — need I) 
comment? Probably I should. 
Because the choice of material 
becomes an endless question. | 
It should be based on _ the} 
relationship of literature to sig-| 
nificant problems and Aedi-| 
pus Rex, Plato, Crime and Pun- 
ishment and countless. other) 
books are as significant to-day) 
as yesterday. The obvious faults| 
of great masters’ courses and) 
‘survey courses call for honest—’ 
sometimes humiliating an- 
alyses of our success and fail-| 
ures. If student never comes| 
‘back for more—something is 
very wrong indeed. He has) 
‘found little profit and _ less 
| pleasure. 


In the third place it would 
seem to me to be the function) 
of the college English depart-| 
‘ment to show the interrelation 
‘of all fields of knowledge as 
they seek expression in litera- 
jture, and te break down the) 
|vested interest of narrow de- 
/partmentalism. History, philoso- 
|phy, sociology, psychology, the 
natural sciences are all woven) 
into literature. To be more spe- 
cific, I believe that much profit 
and delight could be derived 
from courses, probably “period” 
courses, where a_ student is 
made aware of the social reali- 
ties and complex problems of a 
time which would make him 
see history, literature, and phi- 
losophy or scientific thought as 
interrelated expressions of a 
culture which, like his own, 
faced the problem of moral 
codes of conduct and economic 
stress. As he glimpses the for- 
ces which moved that age, he 
may learn to look more intel- 
|ligently on those complex prob- 
\lems which seem so _ bewilder- 
\ing in his own age. A Period 
course too often means a course 
in Victorian Poetry, or Seven- 
teenth Century Poetry and im- 
plies that no one ever wrote 
prose. ‘These courses should be 
|worked out among departments 
‘unless you are fortunate enough 
to have a professor who can 
handle them. Courses of this type 
|seem to belong naturally in the 
| senior year. Would they be a 
|more rewarding study than, let 


‘us say, the traditional course in 
‘Beowulf or Chaucer? 


There is a need at present for 
a general overhauling of many 


lief of their estate? 


and _ publ 
confront 


those private 


which 


“St. Socrate 


The demands of education to- Pay for us.” 


day call for teachers who are 
prepared to present literature 
as it is related to the varied 
moral, economic, and social as- 
pects of life and not merely as 
a bibliographical exercise. In 
order to prepare teachers to ac- 
cept the challenge, to make— 
or keep—literature a humanis- 
tic study as the classics were 
for the Renaissance—the gradu- 
ate schools must add to their 
scholarly discipline the equally 
important discipline of wide 
reading and critical interpreta- | 
tion. The graduate student must | 
not remain ignorant of ways of | 
approaching his contemporary | 
literature, nor be unread in lit- 
erature of other countries. 
When a group of instructors de- 
cided not to include Dante in a 
sophomore course because they 
felt they were unprepared to 
teach it, I appreciated their cau- 
tion and the wisdom of the de- 
cision on other grounds, but I 
could only condemn the educa-, 
tion which had permitted them | 
to leave reputable schools with 
Ph.D. degrees, unfamiliar with 
the greatest and most beautiful | 
expression of medieval wisdom. | 
The gap between the under-) 


Durham and Dodds: 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN PLAYS 
1830-1945 


Second semester adoptions 
include: 


University of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity of Rochester - Indiana Univer- 
sity Wesleyan University Rice 
Institute - Connecticut College - Ohio 
Wesleyan University - University of 
New Hampshire University of 
Michigan 


808 pages illustrated $4.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 11 


an English department’s concep- 


KATHRINE KOLLER 
The University of Rocheste 


For Your Career - Minded 
Students 


The Technique of 
Radio Writing 


By LutrHer Weaver, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Extension 


The author combines experi- 
ence and skill to teach the stu- 
dent how to think in words, not 
in sentences—writing for the 
ear is the approach used. 
> Explains problems to be 
aware of and overcome. 

> Slanted to the individual 
radio writer — instruction 
not confined to network 
programs, 

> Deals with programs of 
all lengths, starting with 
the shortest. 

593 pages 1948 5%” x 6" 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 


Just Out 
3rd EDITION 


ANTHOLOGY 
OF 


ROMANTICISM 


Edited by ERNEST BERNBAUM 


University of Illinois 


HIRD EDITION of this popu- 

lar anthology, revised and 

enlarged in order to keep 
abreast of the progress in re- 
search and _ criticism o this 
period in English Literature. It 
is a careful gathering together 
of the choicest selections from 
the vast and fertile literature of & 
this era. Noteworthy are the 
scholarly bibliographies, notes 
and suggestions which provide a 
remarkably lucid and helpful in- 
terpretation of these works. 


1,220 pages—$5.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E- 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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Published by the 
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The 


By 
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Tue teaching of literature in my title refers exclusively to under- 
graduate teaching, and the matter I propose to talk about is what and 
how much of that teaching survives in those who have been exposed 
to it. The significance of the pseudoscientific term—for which I 
know no authority in any jargon—will, I hope, become clear as I 
proceed, for it is meant to convey some sense of the confusion of 
values out of which the questions arise and to foreshadow the nature 
of my answers. 

By undergraduate teaching I mean teaching of non-professional 
students, the great body of our students who will never become edi- 
tors or writers or even teachers of literature, who will never use our 
instruction professionally. Not that there is no question there. I 


have known teachers of literature who taught practically everything 
else and whose literary culture seemed to have gone with the wind 


of the Ph.D. Thesis. But they present a different problem, a problem 
for the teachers of teachers of English, and though I engage with some 
enthusiasm in that form of selfpropagation, I don’t like to think too 
much about it. It develops an uncomfortable feeling of having got 
my tail stuck in my mouth. Most of the work of any teacher of 
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literature is done with students who, for reasons not always clearly 
perceived, have been convinced that literature is an important part 
of their education no matter what they are going to do. Semester 
after semester they leave the university to go into business or to 


marry, to ride suburban trains to and from offices where they are 
concerned with inventories and sales and market reports, to dust and 


wash dishes and raise children, to become lawyers and doctors and 
airplane hostesses and citizens. Their working hours will be spent 
in specialized activity and what time is left will be largely taken up 
by the details of living with people just like themselves in a very 
small community. They will read some, but not very much. It 
is hard for us to realize it, but they will have more important things 
to do. And when in later years we look on those whom we nourished 
on Shakespeare and Wordsworth and Henry James, our disillusion 
is matched only by that of our colleagues in physical education when 
they survey the bulging figures and sagging muscles of those whom 
for a little time they had raised to physical tautness. It is no 
wonder that we ask ourselves what our work comes to, what remains 
of all the effort expended by teacher and student on literature. We 
would do well to take a leaf from physical education, for it is not 
on record that the muscle boys ever for a minute questioned the 
value of their wares or that they suggested turning their courses in 
gym into Ethics or American Democracy. Yet the survival-quotient 
is infinitely more measureable in their work than in ours. 

In fact, in a very real sense, we condemn ourselves by asking the 
question. There is a basic validity in the medieval belief that 


“there is knowledge God forbid 
More than man should own.” 


There are questions which should never be asked, not because they 
cannot be answered, but because he who asks the question indicates 
by it that he has lost the capacity to answer. Othello’s tragedy is 
sealed by his question, “Why did I marry?” The answer to that 
question was plain as sunlight to him until he asked it, and once he 
asked it no light on earth was bright enough to pierce its mystery. 
When the answer requires faith, the question is likely to be fatal, and 
the teaching of literature—of the humanities in general—is a per- 
sistent act of faith. To question too seriously why we teach it or 
to seek to measure its value indicates a certain loss of faith and a 
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deluded confidence that the answer is attainable by other means. 
I should have no truck with these questions were it not for the fact 
that they are being asked and answered in ways that depress us at 
our work and seduce us from ovr mission. The suggestion of 
mathematical exactness in the term “survival-quotient” is meant to 
indicate that we are being forced to measure the incommensurable, to 
establish limited objectives for a limitless activity, to fix a price on 
that which has only value. It is time we told Alexander to get out 
of our sunlight. 

The conqueror of our times is the “expert” and many of us sit 
shivering in his shadow. I have no more quarrel with the expert than 
Diogenes had with Alexander. For better or for worse our age re- 
quires experts. The rapid multiplication of fields of knowledge and 
the intensity of their cultivation have made us dependent upon 
specialists to produce and maintain the means of daily living. The 
need for experts in our complex world is obvious, but “expertism” 
is our besetting sin, for it entails the assumption that all problems 
are solvable, that every aspiration and activity of the human spirit 
can and should have a specific aim, that this aim is attainable, and 
that the value of everything is commensurate with its use in that 
specific attainment. It says to teachers of non-professional sub- 
jects: either decide on a specific and attainable objective for your 
stuff or stop taking up the students’ time teaching them things they 
can never use. We teachers of literature can no more escape the 
zeitgeist than any of our contemporaries, but, in the nature of things, 
it is for us more of a haunting ghost than an informing spirit. We 
are seduced by it into devious paths, into teaching literature for the 
sake of citizenship, Americanism, democracy or to learn how to 
get along with our neighbors. Those of us who stick more grimly to 
our subject come off no better. We tell ourselves and the world that 
we are teaching literature to acquaint our students with the best 
books or that we are developing “taste.” Each one of these aims is 
laudable in itself, but the minute any one of them becomes our con- 
scious objective the result is depressing. For then one is conscious 
only of one of two things: how far he has fallen short of his desti- 
nation or how insipid the place is when he gets there. If one is 
really travelling, every moment has its point. But, if one is going 
to Buffalo, even Cleveland won't do, and when one gets to Buffalo, 
it’s scarcely worth the trouble. 


I shall not say much about the social objectives, for in their pur- 
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suit, the “survival-quotient” is unimportant. The literature was thrown 
out at the start of the trip. We cannot make literature the handmaid 
of democracy, capitalism, communism, Americanism or even good 
citizenship without debasing her beyond recognition. But here the 
danger is doubled, for even the objective becomes distorted. What 
kind of democracy is that which can be taught? We are at present 
engaged in the enormous business of teaching demoeracy throughout 
‘the world with no conspicuously happy results. A little reflection 
should show us that no people on earth ever achieved democracy or 
got it back by being taught it. The very essence of jit is the realiza- 
tion that there are good men who are not democrats. And citizen- 
ship, which sounds like such a lofty ideal, dissolves under our scrut- 
iny. It means so many things, like doing one’s jury service, keeping 
litter off the streets, obeying the laws and seeing that every one else 
does. It also means betraying your guest to the F. B. I. and turning 
over your neighbor or your father when he breaks the law. The 
simple fact is that a man is much more than a citizen as Prince Hal 
recognized when he saw Falstaff, as he thought, dead on the field of 
Shrewesbury and regretfully remarked: “I better could have spared 
a better man.” 

It is with the more purely literary aims, the knowledge of liter- 
ature and the development of “Taste,” that the question of what sur- 
vives from our teaching forces itself upon us. Here at least we can 
measure our achievement. And the result is not encouraging. “Wheth- 
er there be knowledge,” we have been assured by St. Paul, “it shall 
vanish away.” But we are not prepared to see it vanish so far so 
soon. As for taste, the slip is even more disappointing. We teach 
them Jane Austen and Thackeray and Shakespeare, and after they 
leave us they read The Post and murder stories. Obviously, by the 
criterion of taste, the survival-quotient of our teaching is low. 

Now, much as I deplore certain aspects of this situation, I be- 
lieve that our discouragement in it rests upon two false premises: 
1, that one can measure what a student got from his courses in liter- 
ature by what he reads after college, and 2, that the power and 
willingness to choose a “good” book is an important objective for 
the teaching of literature. I am on dangerous ground here, and I 
would not be misunderstood. I know that some books are better 
than others, and I should like to feel that my efforts as a teacher con- 
tributed to my students’ choosing the best, but I am convinced that 
how one reads is vastly more important than what he reads, and that 
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the business of judging a book as good or bad bears about the same 
relation to reading as the game of bridge bears to Jiving. They’re 
good clean fun, but of no great significance. “A wise man,” says 
Milton, “like a good refiner, caa gather gold out of the drossiest 
volume . . . and will make better use of an idle pamphlet, than a fool 
will do of sacred Scripture.” One of the few things we can be certain 
of about Shakespeare is that he read murder stories, for he gave 
them back to us as Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet. Now I know 
that few of our renegades will refine such gold, but neither would they 
if they had read Shakespeare himself. The difference, as Milton 
emphasized, is not in the books read, but in the readers—in the man. 
It is the man who is the proper objective of all non-professional 
teaching, and of such teaching, literature has from the beginning 
been the heart. 

But this means that we must look for the significant survival of 
our efforts in much besides the literary life of those whom we have 
taught. We cannot accept as its true index their failure to locate the 
“gems of wisdom” on quiz programs or the books that lie on their 
living-room tables. The place where our work survives, if it sur- 
vives at all, is in the individual character of those who have passed 
through our classrooms, and it operates chiefly in those little, name- 
less, unremembered acts that make up the most of life. We cannot see 
that it is there, but we must believe that it is. No test can be de- 
vised which will isolate our contribution to the whole personality, 
and no survival-quotient can be struck. 

Therefore we, as teachers of literature, must not be seduced by 
personal pride or by experts in educational efficiency into treating 
literature as a field of knowledge. 

There is today a widespread movement to improve education 
by dividing our offerings into “fields of knowledge.” Because we 
believe in equality when we can’t get priority, and because the easy 
symbol of equality is arithmetical, we see to it that the student does 
an equal stint in each of the four fields: Physical Knowledge, Bio- 
logical Knowledge, Social Knowledge, and Humanity (sic) Knowl- 
edge. It’s hard to keep the fences in repair, but we can set up 
guards wherever there is a panel that won't stay up. , 

I have deliberately avoided the word science because it is a con- 
troversial word which to some conjures up the hope of the world and 
to others stands for the devil to which all our ills are due. I would 
not for a moment be misunderstood on that score. I bear no animus 
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against science, and I am especially anxious not to stir any. There- 
fore I have chosen its simple and unequivocal patronym, Knowledge. 
No one is against knowledge (whatever some may think of fact- 
finding boards). One may bear painful memories of the labor of 
getting it—unsightly callouses and old twinges in the mental sacro- 
iliac from having wrestled with a root too deeply grown to be ex- 
tracted; but these are honorable injuries suffered in a noble cause. 
Knowledge is like virtue; everyone is for it as everyone, including 
Coolidge’s parson, is against sin. But it is also a plain and naked 
word. Unlike science, knowledge has not been to the beauty parlor, 
it wears no makeup, no attractive uniform. Everyone knows her for 
what she is, and therefore, you winced at the absurd phrase Humanity 
Knowledge. Biological knowledge, Physical Knowledge — these are 
recognizable and valued friends. We see more family resemblance 
between them than we used to, but we can still tell them apart ex- 
cept in the twilight. Social knowledge sounds a little strange—the 
face is familiar but the name is not quite right. She looks vaguely 
like what we used to know as history, but she’s wearing the thread- 
bare suit and dismal hairdo of economics and that wild light in her 
eyes which we used to recognize as politics, is obscured by the tinted 
glasses of Utopianism. But the unrecognizable monstrosity is Hu- 
manity Knowledge. Humanistic Knowledge is cleaner grammatical- 
ly, but no more intelligible or attractive; and if we substitute for 
Humanity or Humanistic the word which embodies educationally the 
soul of the concept, Literature, we realize that in Literary Knowledge 
we see a corpse from which the soul has fled. I have gradually, it 
seems, transfigured our favorite academic figure of “fields of knowl- 
edge” into four somewhat unattractive muses. If we return now to 
the delving student and watch him sweating in that field of knowl- 
edge called Literature, we recognize the pathos of his effort. It is 
not that his labor goes unrewarded, but that the reward is so in- 
commensurate with the effort. His field is overgrown with wild 
flowers which have a way of withering under cultivation. With 
methods taken from his work in other fields he can try, to classify 
them, but they won’t stay put; he can count their endless mutations, 
but when he deliberately crosses them to breed for some special 
characteristic, the seed is always sterile. He would enjoy, like Fer- 
dinand, to sit under the cork tree and smell the flowers, but that 
is no way to till a field of knowledge, and he must bring goods to 
market at examination time. So he digs up the sweet grass, and 
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sometimes turns up a delicate but unnourishing truffle, seldom any- 
thing so satisfactory as a potato. Sometimes his spade hits against 
a hard metallic boulder that once was a star, but what can you do 
with a star you dig up except put it in a museum? 

Here lies our chief danger as teachers of literature. Every- 
thing draws us away from the book — biography, history, literary 
influences, style, criticism, all these are easier to teach than literature 
itself, and each has its legitimate place. But our paramount busi- 
ness is to make the book a living experience. Nothing of the author’s 
life is of the slightest significance except as it illumines the book. 
Literary history is a chancy thing at best, and at most a minor chap- 
ter — for all its glory — in the chronicle of the race. To dis- 
entangle the threads of Renaissance philosophies in The Fairie Queene 
or to track its even more complex allegory through Elizabethan fears 
and prejudices is a pleasant and refined game for the literary so- 
phisticate, but it is worse than trivial for the students we are trying 
to reach with literature if it is allowed for a minute to obscure the 
gorgeous colors, the endless magic of invention, the flash of phrase, 
and “the linked sweetness long drawn out”, not of the verse only, 
but of the star-struck spirit of Edmund Spenser. But it is hard to 
ask questions about these things, and when one tills‘a field one must 
reap crops. { 

For some of us it is great fun to take a book apart, but even we 
must realize that it is more important to take it to heart. It is 
better to read a poor book vividly than a good one coldly; and I 
should rather develop in my students Sir Walter Scott’s power to 
read a dull novel with delight than cultivate in them Mr. Cleanth 
Brook’s capacity to analyze The Grecian Urn. It doesn’t matter 
much what the mind takes hold of in the poem if the poem produces 
no catch in the throat. 

The hardest thing we have to do—and the one most worth do- 
ing—is to get students to experience a book — to surrender their 
pride and their prejudice, their fear of their own inability and of 
our questions, to subdue their desire to seek what they ought to 
get to the thrill of satisfaction at what they find. If we can get 
them to do that, they will not only be more fond of good books, they 
will derive more from all books. But what they derive will be as 
little apparent as the vitamins they ate for breakfast—and even 
more vitalizing. 

No, literature among the fields of knowledge is incongruous. I 
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would not be understood to scorn knowledge of literature. As I said 
earlier, knowledge is a good thing, and we are all for it. I mean 
only to insist that knowledge is the least important thing about lit- 
erature, and that for the purpose of educating men and women 
knowledge of literature is of infinitely less importance than knowl- 
edge of plants and beetles and diet and atomic structure. Literary 
knowledge is a luxury, and few men live long enough or freely 
enough to indulge heavily in it; certainly among the millions we are 
trying to educate their number is negligible. 

But as we all know, education is more than gathering knowl- 
edge. Our faith in knowledge has lately had a rude awakening. 
We have realized for a long time that our knowledge was outdistanc- 
ing our capacity to utilize it, that our very enlightenment was re- 
ducing us steadily to the state of the Bandar-Log. But it was a long 
process and there seemed always hope that we might catch up. All 
that changed when it was demonstrated that at one small but signifi- 
cant point man’s knowledge had penetrated to the heart of things. 
The stupendous significance of the atomic bomb was the revelation that 
man, in his search for knowledge, had discovered power — not 


water power or electric power or steam power — but the thing it- 
self, and had demonstrated that he could use it. Paradoxically, that 
blinding light over Hiroshima showed not the glory of knowledge 
but the lonely figure of one man — Everyman—Anyman—the “Man 
against the sky”, “Like the last god going home unto his last de- 
sire.” All the knowledge gathered in all the centuries since Renais- 
sance man stepped out of the Middle Ages had shown in one blind- 
ing flash that the only significant thing on earth is a human in- 
dividual. And we are worried now about saving this man from his 
own knowledge. Why is he worth saving? Certainly not for the 


sake of knowledge or of truth. For all knowledge and truth are 
meaningless without that man dozing there in his galluses and slip- 


pers after supper. He is the ultimate value, and he is a being with 


the capacity to love and be loved, to fear and hate and be gay, to 
mourn and to take delight. To him the sun is more than warmth 
and the birdsong more than conditioned vibrations because he has a 
limitless capacity to respond to life. 

That capacity it is the business of general education, whatever 
else it does, to expand and develop, not into a chemist or a critic or 
a college professor—those are accidental sidelines—but into a full 
man. For it is only the character that gives point to knowledge. 
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Out of his responses to life man has developed concepts—we call 
them ideals because they are truths beyond knowledge, and literature 
is their repository. Literature is a world wherein man can see 
clearly that life which is so often obscured in this world by the busi- 
ness of living. It is a world not pieced together by knowledge, but 
created by the spirit of man, where the forest of Arden is as real as 
the Boar’s Head Tavern and Doll Tearsheet is as right as Rosalind. 
You don’t learn about that world, you live in it, become familiar 
with it, and you can say of your experience as Goethe did of Winckel- 
man: “One learns nothing from him, but one becomes something.” 
Not long ago a colleague said to me, not without malice! 
“Seniors laugh at how little they know about Shakespeare. They 
took it, they say, and enjoyed it, but they don’t remember much 
about it.” The comment was meant as a criticism of our system 
and method of education—of our laxity in admitting almost any- 
one to the study of Shakespeare and of the futility of our instruc- 
tion. But it touched me in a very delicate spot. Nevertheless, I 


found that my reaction was neither to rise to the defense of my 
instruction, nor to lament the hours spent in casting pearls, nor to 
berate the callous and unscholarly attitude of the seniors. Even 
the laughter seemed to me less humanly reprehensible than the more 
flattering regret would have been. Seniors are younz, and regret is 


sure to come. But even when regret does come, it is a feeling the 
experience of which is more salutory than the expression. What I 
found myself attacking was the premise epon which the criticism 
was based, a premise which underlies much of the criticism of our 


education, and which vitiates much of our teaching, especially in the 


humanities. The premise that the value and effectiveness of educa- 
tion can be measured, either by outside agency or by the individual 
himself by appeal to conscious memory. 

Now, I will not go so far as to say that it is better to forget than 


to remember. I am old enough to regret and entirely too old to be 


surprised at the faithlessness of memory. My young critic was in- 


deed not much older than the seniors he quoted, not old enough per- 
haps to be aware of the facility with which the memory drops not 
only Shakespeare and the formulas of trigonometry and the distinc- 


tion between Descartes and Hume, but the name of the family who 
last year lived next door and what the quarrel was about that time 
the heart broke on midsummer eve 1926—or was it ’28? Certainly 
he, like many critics of education, did not realize that this habit of 
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the mind is not only not altogether bad, but in some respects down- 
right serviceable and enlightening. The experience of sorrow is 
more significant than the specific cause, which is often silly and 
usually irrational; the family next door does not move out of one’s 


life with its name. The experience remains in a hundred ways, 


buried amid that mass of understanding of men which we so la- 
boriously accumulate. “A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” and the realization of that wisdom is in no way dependent on 
remembering that Juliet spoke the line in the balcony scene. 


Because so many educators and teachers show by their criticism 


and their faith in the machinery of tests and measurements that they 
do not understand this, it seems worth while to emphasize now and 
then that in the realm of the humanities (1) it is more important to 


have known than to remember; (2) it is often only after knowledge 


has receded from the conscious memory that it becomes significant 
or even serviceable; and (3) that no one, least of all the individual 
in question, can accurately measure what he has “got” from a poet or 
a philosopher, a course in Latin, a Victorian novel, or a semester in 


the middle ages. 


It has been only since liberal scholarship lost its amateur stand- 
ing that to remember has come to be more important than to have 
known. The distinguishing mark of the professional scholar is that 
he can cite the source of every fact and idea which he dares to use. 
He may, and often does, display other and more attractive qualities 
of mind, but that which sets him apart as a “professional” among 
educated men is the ability to tag every picture, locate every line, and 
cite for every idea the source, preferably obscure, from which it 
sprang. There is nothing reprehensible in this, and the knowledge 
which the professional scholar accumulates is, like all knowledge, of 
inestimable value — inestimable, because no one can ever guess in 
what mind what detail will find the soil in which it can take root and 
burst into living green. No one who has made the acquaintance of 
Socrates would willingly give him up, but surely it is a distortion of 
values to hold that it is more important to cite Socrates than to 
“know thyself.” Of what significance is the listing of seventeen 
literary sources for The West Wind compared with the realization of 
that spirit “tameless and swift and proud?” Those sources may be 


valid, but if Shelley had remembered them, he never could have 
written the poem; and until the poem was written they were as 
superfluous as the hair he shaved from his chin. They had to sink 
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into the limbo of forgotten things before they could spring to life at 
the touch of the wild west wind. It is good to think Plato’s noble 
thoughts with Plato and to know that he is at your elbow, but surely 
the name is less important than the spirit of free speculation, and 
what harm can come to you or Plato if you think his thoughts as 
yours? Hazlitt was a better scholar than most of those who locate 
and correct his quotations, for the resources of his mind rose spon- 
taneously to form and support his attitudes, and if they generally 
wore Hazlitt’s livery instead of their original master’s, that is the 


true communism of the mind. That is the attitude of the amateur 

scholar. For by amateur I do not mean the careless and slipshod, 

but the true lover; and the refrain of the true lover has always been: 
My true love hath my heart and I have his. 


He does not use what he loves; he becomes it, and it is he. “What- 


ever acts upon you,” wrote Elizabeth Barrett, “becomes you—and 
whatever you love or hate, whatever charms you or is scorned by you, 
acts on you and becomes you.” 

In fact it is only when knowledge has become a part of one, 
when it has receded from the conscious mind to join the very roots of 
nature, so that it can emerge unsummoned to enrich and interpret ex- 
perience—it is only then that it becomes transmutable into human 
values. That only nourishes which is assimilated, and that which 
has been assimilated has lost its identity. Ariel’s song to Ferdinand 
is the history of all assimilated knowledge. 

Full fadom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes; 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Some sea-change occurs inevitably in every mind. Happy the one 
in which the bones and jellies of knowledge are transmuted into 
jewels, 

Well-meaning citizens are attempting to make good Americans 
by means of a statute requiring every student to take a course in 
American history. It is good to know American history because it 


is good not to be ignorant and because it is especially good to know 
oneself. But if the knowledge so gained is to make good Americans, 
it must go beyond knowledge to the roots of being and arise as the 
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spirit of free but faulty men dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Only that knowledge which goes too deep to be 
recalled at will is capable of serving without summons. It is the 
virtue of liberal scholarship, as it is of tradition, that it operates con- 


mind. 

So it is that no one can ever measure what he, or anyone else 
got from a book or a course, and to try to do so is to distort the 
value of liberal scholarship. The question, what do I get from it? 
comes from the stomach, not the soul. So I am not worried nearly 
so much about the seniors who have forgotten their Shakespeare as I 
am by those teachers of literature who take their statement seriously. 
Certainly the students have forgotten the sources of The Merchant of 
Venice; they are not sure whether Dogberry is in Midsummer Night’s 
Dream or Much Ado — or maybe it grows on Prospero’s island for 
Caliban to pick. What of that? Shakespeare knew they would 
when he made Fluellen speak of the fat knight with the great-belly 
doublet—I have forgot his name.” The names go, but the fat knight 
and the troubled son of Denmark and the humbled old king of 
Britain remain unnoticed to serve, not on call, but at need, like Bar- 
bara, whose half-forgotten willow song on one particular night would 
not go from Desdemona’s mind. For books do not go into the mind 
whole, their covers stiff about them—that is the way they go into a 
library. In the mind the binding dissolves, the table of contents 
fades away, the characters wander freely about like Antony and 
Cleopatra among the ghosts, and ideas merge with each other and 
lose their identity like summer clouds above a lake. Dean Swift was 
not distinguished for his confidence in the human mind, yet he wrote 
what is at once the most perfect and most hopeful statement of the 
value of books and the nature of liberal knowledge: “If a rational 
man reads an excellent author with just application, he will find him- 
self extremely improved, and perhaps insensibly led to imitate that 
author’s perfection, although in a little time he should not remember 
one word in the book, nor even the subject it handled; for books give 
the same turn to our thoughts and way of reasoning that good and 
ill company do to our behavior and conversation; without either 


loading our memories or making us even sensible of the change.” 


